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STUDENTS  GAIN  VOICE 
ON  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


By  ANTHONY  McNAMARA 

Campos  Editor 

On  August  28,  1969  Governor 
Sargent  signed  a  bill  to  provide 
student  representation  on  certain 
educational  boards. 

This  law  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  without  detods 
actually  being  given.  Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  law  because 
it  does  give  a  voice  and  a  vote 
something  which  ha s  never  been 
placed  in  students'  hands.  This 
is  certainly  noteworthy,  how- 
ever the  questions  remain  how 
strong  a  voice;  how  heavy  a 
vote  A  recent  article  in  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  seemingly 
mislead  the  general  public  by 
means  of  generalization  and  us* 
of  figures  which  created  an  anU- 
student-power-sentiment  Our  in- 
terpretation of  the  bill  is  some- 
what different.  . 

"There  shall  be  a  board  of 
trustees  of  state  colleges  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent advisory  commission  of  tne 
board  of  trustees  of  state  col- 
leges and  eleven  other  members, 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth, 
to  be  appointed  by  £e  Governor, 
at  least  two  of  which  shall  be 

WThat'is  to  say  the  combined 
student  bodies  of  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  shaU 
bave  one-twelfth  of  the  vote  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  ' 

It  goes  on  to  read  m  Section 
20-C  that,  "There  shall  be  a  stu- 
dent advisory  commission  to  tne 
board  of  trustees  of  state  col- 
leges consisting  of  one  elected 
representative  from  the  student 
body  at  each  of  the  institutions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
board.  The  terms  of  office  of 
each  member  of  said  commis- 
sion shall  be  one  year  No  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  be  elect- 
ed to  the  commission  unless  at 
the  time  of  his  election  he  is  en- 
rolled as  a  student  in  an  institu- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
board.  If  at  any  time  during  his 
term  of  office  a  member  of  said 
commission  ceases  to  be  so  en- 
rolled, his  membershiD  shall  be 
terminated  and  his  position  shall 
be  deemed  vacant.  A  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term 
shall  be  filled  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  provided  that  the 
person  so  annointed  sh^ll  be  one 
who  is  enrolled  as  a  student  in 
the    same    institution    represent- 


ed by  his  predecessor.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall 
elect  their  own  chairman  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  entire  member- 
ship The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission shall  from  time  to  time 
call  meetings  for  the  commis- 
sion The  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation except  that  they  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  travelling  to 
and  from  commission  meetings." 

This  law  also  establishes  an 
election  committee  to  handle  the 
process  of  election  of  students  to 
the  advisory  commission.  This 
election  committee  is  made  up 
of  eleven  students  at  various  in- 
stitutions run  by  the  state  and 
six  other  members  with  "special 
interest  or  background  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  In  the 
appointment  of  student  mem- 
bers, due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  persons  holding 
elective  posts  at  the  several  in- 
stitutions." 

One  now  realizes  that  a  student 
from  Fitchburg  State  College 
will  directly  or  indirectly  be  rep- 
resenting the  student  body  on 
the  board  of  trustees  to  state 
colleges. 

That  is,  directly  if  he  were  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Student 
Advisory  Commission  and  indi- 
rectly as  the  school's  representa- 
tive to  the  Student  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

The  law,  in  toto,  means  that 
our  entire  student  body  must 
use  a  considerable  amount  of 
foresight  in  deciding  who  this 
representative  should  be.  This 
applies  in  particular  to  the  new 
students  (freshmen  and  trans- 
fers) who  control  approximately 
one-third  of  the  student  vote  and 
must  become  aware  of  the 
school's  political  scene  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

This  law  is  encouraging.  We 
now  can  see  that  students  are 
being  given  some  recognition 
and  that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication are  being  expandpd 
from  the  governor's  office  right 
down  to  the  students. 

In  order  that  the  efforts  of 
those  involved  in  the  passage 
and  signing  of  this  bill  don't  go 
in  vain,  the  colleges  throughout 
the  state  must  move  to  send 
their  best  possible  representa- 
tives forward. 
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Folk  Festival 
Not  So  Festive 

by    Dick    Anthony 

NEWPORT,  H.  I.  —  (CPS)  — 
As  a  consequence  of  the  maxim- 
um security  conditions  at  this 
year's  Newport  Folk  Festival,  the 
attendance  was  down.  Conspicu- 
ously absent  were  the  true  freaks, 
those  who  used  to  show  up  in 
town  with  a  sleeping  bag  but 
without  the  price  of  admission, 
and  spend  the  duration  of  the 
festival  scheming  to  outwit  the 
cops  in  order  to  catch  a.  some 
sleep,  and  b.  as  much  of  the 
festival  as  possible.  There  were 
sleeping  bag  folks  there  this  year, 
but  most  seemed  to  be  paying 
customers. 

Perhaps  as  a  further  conse- 
quence of  the  security  arrange- 
ments, which  included  new  fenc- 
ing and  snow  fencing,  the  per- 
formances I  saw  seamed  gener- 
ally lackluster,  with  some  excep- 
tions. It  seems  possible  that  the 
audiences  came  in  at  least  sub- 
dued, if  not  intimidated,  by  the 
authoritarian  atmosphere  of  the 
festival,  and  found  it  difficult  as 
a  result  to  respond  to  the  music. 

There  was  something  about  the 
music  itself,  though,  that  contri- 
buted to  the  particular,  and  some- 
what depressing,  character  of  this 
year's  festival.  In  times  past,  it 
seems  to  me,  much  of  the  excite- 
ment generated  at  the  festivals 
has  been  the  result  of  the  pro- 
test stuff  that's  been  done.  Or- 
dinarily protest  material  tends  to 
be  second-rate  musically,  and  bor- 
ing verbally,  but  at  the  festivals 
it  was  something  the  crowds  all 
could  respond  to,  and  did. 

When  the  protest  material  was 
good,  of  course,  its  impact  was 
all  the  greater.  Thus  Arlo  Guthrie 
drove  them  wild  with  "Alice's 
Restaurant"  in  1967,  and  did  well 
with  a  rambling  bit  about  the 
pharohs  and  Huntington  Beach  in 
L.  A.  and  the  FBI  in  1968. 

This  year,  however,  when  he 
came  on  as  the  final  attraction 
Saturday  night,  it  was  pretty  sad. 
He  did  a  talking  bit  about  the 
Israelites  getting  high  and  swim- 
ming across  the  Red  Sea  that 
wasn't  very  funny,  and  seemed 
pointless. 

Another  performer  who  made 
her  reputation  in  protest,  Buffy- 
Sainte  Marie,  left  the  genre  all 
but  untouched.  She  came  on  like 
Janis  Joplin  in  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Days,  with  big  back-up  men 
for  little  (but  tough-ass)  singer. 
But  her  rock  material,  and  the 
ballads  she  did  as  well,  both  suf- 
fered from  the  limitations  of  her 
voice.  It  is  a  big  voice,  but  lack- 
ing something.  It  seems  to  re- 
quire a  song  that  she  can  pour 
some  of  her  own  real  feelings  in- 
to —  that  is,  for  the  most  part, 
protest. 

It  was  clear  the  festival  audi- 
ences were  ready  to  respond  to 
protest.  When  a  black  song-writer 


from  the  Coast,  Len  Chandler, 
sang  some  number  about  Mayor 
Alioto  (of  San  Francisco)  and 
about  the  champagne  parties  in 
Saigon  when  Nixon  was  elected, 
the  audience  response  seemed  to 
be  much  out  of  proportion  to  the 
musical  value  of  his  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fairly 
clear  that  there  was  no  protest 
really  appropriate  to  the  times. 
Everyone  knew  the  great  days 
of  Civil  Rights  music  was  gone, 
but  this  year  it  .was  evident  that 
the  war  is  no  longer  a  focus  for 
protest  songs.  It's  questionable, 
in  fact,  whether  music  can  be 
applied  to  any  of  the  issues  of 
the  present  day,  when  the  villains 
are  either  diffuse  or  faceless,  on 
both.  And  these  festivals  require 
villains  to  be  really  successful. 

With  that  said,  however,  this 
year's  festival  was  not  without 
many  redeeming  features.  There 
was,  for  example,  Thursday 
night's  session  with  Spider  John 
Koener  and  Willie  Murphy  (on 
piano),  both  of  whom  claim  to 
come  from  Minnesota. 

They  play  driving,  boogie- 
woogie  blues  stuff,  most  of  it 
sung  by  Koener  in  his  nasal  but 
expressive  voice,  though  occasion- 
ally Murphy  takes  over  in  a  voice 
that  sounds  like  World  War  III. 
They're  good. 

Also  enjoyable,  as  the  lone  blue- 
grass  representatives,  were  the 
New  Lost  City  Ramblers.  They 
did  the  Cuckoo,  and  other  down 
home  stuff,  changing  instruments 
with  great  regularity,  as  is  their 
custom.  Mike  Seeger  played,  at 
different  times,  the  banjo,  the 
mandolin,  the  fiddle  and  the 
guitar.  One  of  the  other  Ramblers 
did  a  great  bit  with  two  kitchen 
spoons,  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, but  must  be  heard. 

Pete  Seeger  was  there  Sunday 
night  with  his  new  group,  the 
Hudson  River  Sloop  Group,  which 
is  supposed  to  sail  up  and  down 
the  Hudson  singing  and  putting 
down  pollution.  They  were  good, 
especially  on  some  sea  chanties 
led  by  an  English  member  of  the 
group. 

There  were  also  voices  from 
the  past  at  the  festival  notably  the 
Everly  Brothers  and  Carl  Perk- 
ins. Perkins,  who  came  as  part 
of  the  Johnny  Cash  contingent, 
actually  sang  "Blue  Suede  Shoes". 
Superb.  The  Everly  Bros,  also 
did  what  they  called  their  "pre- 
war "  songs,  including  "Bye,  Bye 
Love,"  "Kathy's  Clown,"  and 
"Wake  Up,  Little  Susies."  They 
sang  "Dream"  too,  but  in  a 
slowed-down  prettied-up  version 
that  did  violence  to  this  listener's 
idea  of  what  a  true  rendition  of 
that  classic  should  be. 

Next  year,  the  festival  won't  be 
held  at  Newport.  George  Wein, 
the  producer,  says  he's  looking 
for  a  spot  elsewhere  in  the  state, 
hopefully  (he  says)  a  place  where 
people  can  camp  and  otherwise 
evade  hassles  with  the  law.  It 
sounds  like  a  good  idea.  It  could 
turn  the  festival  back  into  a  real 
festival,  something  it  wasn't  this 
year. 


Its  Peaceful  Pop 
In  Atlantic  City 

by   Bill  Sievert 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  — 
(CPS)  —  "Now .  we  can  have 
Woodstock  and  a  lot  more  pop 
festivals,  too,"  yelled  the  guy 
from  Jefferson  Airplane's  light 
show,  "Head  Lights,"  to  the 
crowd  gathered  for  the  concluding 
moments  of  the  Atlantic  City  Pop 
Festival. 

He,  the  festival  promoters,  and 
many  of  the  entertainers  had 
feared  that  the  Atlantic  City  Fes- 
tival might  wind  up  like  so  many 
others  have  —  with  cops,  tear- 
gas,  and  injuries. 

Continuously  through  the  three- 
day  festival  the  "Head  Lights" 
operators  had  cautioned  the  near- 
ly 100,000  young  music  fans  to 
"keep  it  cool."  He  warned  that 
the  Woodstock  Music  Festival  in 
New  York  August  15-17  might  be 
jeopardized  if  trouble  broke  out 
like  that  which  struck  the  Den- 
ver Pop  Festival  earlier  this  sum- 
mer and  several  small  pop  festiv- 
als in  California. 

"We'll  never  be  able  to  have  an- 
other pop  festival  in  Orange 
County  (California),"  he  told  the 
crowd. 

A  good  deal  of  the  apprehension 
surrounded  the  appearance  of  the 
explosive  Janis  Joplin  on  Sunday 
evening.  Only  a  week  earlier, 
Miss  Joplin  had  caused  two  near- 
riots  with  her  electrifying  appear- 
ances  at  Columbia,  Maryland.  She 
was  forced  to  stop  one  of  her 
shows  there  several  times  to  cau- 
tion the  crowd  the  police  in  the 
back  room  who  were  "just  wait- 
ing to  come  out  and  bust  some 
heads."  She  seemed  pleased  with 
the  crowd's  response  to  her,  but 
genuinely  concerned  someone 
could  be  hurt. 


the  festival  was  being  held,  and 
began  playing  in  the  lake  there. 
The  promoters  stopped  the  show 
saying  that  the  music  could  not 
continue  until  the  people  returned 
to  the  stands  or  the  track  area. 
(The  track  area  originally  had 
been  off  limits,  too,  but  the  pro- 
moters gave  the  people  that  as 
a  compromise  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  infield.)  In  short  time  the 
fans  left  the  infield  peacefully, 
without  police  "assistance"  and 
without  trouble. 

Thousands  of  fans  spent  the 
weekend  in  tents  and  in  sleeping 
bags  in  designated  camping  areas 
on  the  race  grounds  and  in  sur- 
rounding wooded  areas.  Nudity 
was  popular,- though  not  as  pop- 
ular as  colorful  garb. 

But  the  music  was  the  thing. 
Sunday  Joplin  wore  the  crowd 
out  even  before  Johnny  Winters 
could  get  his  chance.  The  Buddy 
Miles  Express,  whom  Joplin  in- 
troduced as  fantastic,  were.  Miles 

At  Atlantic  City,  after  the 
"Head  Lights"  man  had  intro- 
duced her  as  a  "sweet,  gentle 
person,"  Miss  Joplin  wound  the 
enormous  crowd  around  her  fin- 
ger with  her  narcotic-like  style 
of  blues.  Yet;  there  was  no  mob- 
bing the  stage  or  trouble  of  any 
sort. 

That's  the  way  the  entire  festiv- 
al went.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
that  there  were  never  any  police 
in  sight  at  all,  except  for  long- 
haired, sandaled  security  ushers. 
But  more  of  the  reason  was  that 
the  East  Coast  crowd  who  paid 
their  $15  (or  who  sneaked  in) 
were  a  lot  more  interested  in 
hearing  rock  music,  and  for 
many,  smoking  grass  without  any 
police  hassles,  than  they  were  in 
raising  hell. 

The  only  threat  of  an  incident 
occured  Saturday  afternoon  when 
several  hundred  fans  streamed 
into  the  off-limits  infield  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Race  Track,  where 


is  an  excellent  soul  singer,  and 
with  his  drumming  and  brass  sec- 
tion to  back  him  up,  he  put  on 
one  of  the  best  shows  of  the 
festival.  Canned  Heat  wasn't  all 
there.  A  lead  guitarist  had  quit 
earlier  in  the  week,  and  appar- 
ently another  member  had  been 
busted,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
group  jammed  with  part  of  the 
Mothers  of  Invention  and  Janis 
Joplin  bands,  much  to  the  crowd's 
delight. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  tore  up 
the  place  Friday  night,  as  did 
the  Iron  Butterfly.  Saturday  be- 
longed to  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival.  The  Jefferson  Airplane 
had  sound  equipment  troubles, 
and  it  wasn't  until  near  the  end 
of  their  performance  that  Grace 
.Slick  really  sounded  good. 

Canada's  Lighthouse,  which  also 
had  sound  trouble  Saturday  eve- 
ning, came  through  it  well  and 
with  a  personality  that  moved  the 
crowd.  The  lead  singer  at  one 
point  told  the  audience,  "You've 
got  a  lot  of  problems  in  this 
country  that  we  don't  have.  It's 
partly  because  we're  a  much 
smaller  country  population-wise, 
but  a  lot  larger  in  geographic 
size.  Anyway,  we've  got  plenty  of 
room  of  there,  plenty  of  room 
for  good  people." 

The  entire  mass  lept  to  its  feet 
to  cheer  the  invitation  from  the 
Canadians  and  to  make  the  few 
older  folks  in  the  crowd  wonder 
how  so  many  young  people  could 
love  a  foreign  country  more  than 
their  own. 

Peace  was  the  symbol  of  the 
festival  from  start  to  finish.  It 
was  in  the  official  festival  but- 
tons,  in  the  V-signs  that  the  fans 
gave  the  entertainers  with  stand- 
ing ovations,  in  the  blessings  such 
entertainers  as  B.  B.  King  of- 
fered his  fans,  and  in  the  entire 
attitude  which  kept  the  Atlantic 
City  Pop  Festival  a  really  peace- 
ful affair. 
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"Drug  Of  love" 

By  ROGER  TINKNELL 

In  three  tiny  towns  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  rock  festivals  drew 
huge  crowds  to  celebrations  of 
what  has  been  called  a  new  life 
style,  marked  by  a  kind  of  peace- 
ful exuberance,  an  almost  tribal 
sense  of  community,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  marijuana. 

In  Lewisville,  Texas;  Tenino, 
Washington  and  Woodside  Bay  on 
The  Isle  of  Wight  off  England's 
south  coast,  the  reaction  of  local 
"straight"  residents  was  much 
the  same.  Rather  than  the  usual 
taunts  and  yells,  most  were  be- 
mused, curious  and  even  envious 
of  the  huge  crowds  of  long  haired 
"freaks."  This  pattern  was  set 
by  the  peaceful  though  mamouth 
gathering  of  people  at  Bethel,  New 
York,  where  an  excess  of  300,000 
gathered  two  weeks  earlier  to  the 
snells,  peace  and  sounds  of  the 
Woodstock  Folk  Festival.  Al- 
though poor  planning  led  to  lack 
of  sanitation  and  food  facilities, 
not  as  much  as  a  fist  fight  arose 
from  the  "planetary  happening", 
as  poet  Allen  Ginsberg  called  it. 

In  Texas,  local  "patriots"  cir- 
cled the  festival  in  air  conditioned 
cars  to  get  a  look  at  the  "crazy 
hippies"  swimming  naked  in  a 
lake  near  the  sight  of  the  Texas 
International  Pop  Festival,  which 
drew  an  estimated  40,000  people. 

But  the  chief  of  police  in  Lewis- 
ville said  of  the  group:  "I'd  have 
them  back  in  Lewisville  any  time, 
they  are  so  well-mannered." 

That  was  very  much  what  law 
officers  said  of  the  massive  crowds, 
at  Woodstock  on  the  weekend  of 
August  17th.  Most  admitted  that 
never  in  their  lives  had  they  seen 
so  many  people  live  so  close  to- 
gether with  little  else  but  music 
and  brotherhood  to  hold  them  to- 
gether, in  what  looked  more  like 
a  Pilgrimage  than  a  rock  festival. 

Police  patrolling  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  England  had  no  com- 
plaints on  Sunday,  August  31st 
when  over  150,000  gathered  to 
hear  Bob  Dylan  making  his  first 
appearance  in  six  years. 


In  Tenino,  Washington  where 
townspeople  lost  a  court  battle  to 
bar  the  Sky  Rock  River  Festival 
end  the  Lighter  Then  Air  Fair, 
fears  that  100,000  young  people 
attending  would  endanger  the 
"health,  safety  and  welfare"  of 
the  citizens  vanished  when  peace 
again  reigned  throughout  the 
gathering. 

The  similarities  of  all  the  Festi- 
vals were  much  more  obvious 
than  the  differences.  Although  it 
was  one-hundred-degrees-in-the- 
shade  in  Texas;  cool,  muddy  and 
raining  at  Woodstock  and  warm 
in  England,  the  people  were  re- 
markable similar.  Most  were 
young,  used  drugs  more  than  not, 
and  got  along  with  the  police  as 
well  as  thousands  of  themselves. 

Even  political  agitators,  like 
Abbie  Hoffman  failed  to  arouse 
the  people  to  organize  any  violent 
revolt,  which  could  easily  have 
begun  considering  the  sheer  num- 
bers. But  there  was  a  revolution 
in  a  sense.  Newsweek  magazine 
called  Woodstock  a  cultural  revo- 
lution on  the  basis  that  so  many 
people  could  get  along  so  well. 
Many  political  leftists,  sociolog- 
ists, and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers were  more  than  surprised 
at  the  outcome.  Most  of  those  at- 
tending felt  the  Festivals  ap- 
proach a  religious  happening 
rather  than  a  revolution. 

Dylan  ended  his  appearance  in 
Wight  by  reminding  the  people 
that  "everyone  must  get  stoned." 
Of  course  many  will  take  him, 
literally,  and  continue  their  use 
of  drugs,  which  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  hopefully, 
many  will  take  home  with  them 
the  best  drug  yet  taken  by  mod- 
ern man  —  the  drug  of  love.  Al- 
though most  of  the  world  hasn't 
yet  "turned  on"  to  this  ancient 
potion,  young  people  all  the  way 
from  Woodstock  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  have  proven  that  it  is  one 
worth  cultivating. 

The  words  of  Bob  Dylan  put  it 
quite  succinctly,  "love  is  all  there 
is  that  makes  the  world  go 
round."  Festivals  such  as  these 
have  shown  that  Vietnams  and 
Chicagos  are  not  all  man  has  to 
offer. 


Records  By  These  Artists 
Can  Be  Purchased  At 

The  Fitchburg 
Music  Store 

Main  Street,  Fitchburg 
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Woodstock  Photos 
by  Jack  She* 
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A  Mid-Summer  Nights  Dream 


By  JOHN  ANTONELLI 

"Four  assinations  later;  a 
burning  of  black  ghettos  later; 
hippies,  drugs  and  many  student 
uprisings  later;  one  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago  seven 
years  later;  one  New  York 
school  strike  later;  one  sexual 
revolution  later;  .  .  ." 

This  being  Norman  Mailer's 
way  of  measuring  the  past  eight 
years.  These  years  and  the  past 
summer  can  be  traced  by  the 
inconsistency  of  insight  applied 
by  the  American  public. 

The  American  public  being  the 
interested  citizens  who  accept 
willingly,  almost  ecstatically, 
one  outrageous  happening  after 
another.  These  same  concerned 
observers  never  fail  to  read  into, 
ponder  seriously,  and  arrive  at 
preposterous  decisions  on  inci- 
dents which  warrant  no  serious 
preponderance. 


My  thoughts  reflect  those  of 
Dr.  George  Wald  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity) who  in  a  speech  at 
M.I.T.,  attacks  the  American 
public  for  lack  of  common  sense 
in  weighing  out  the  ABM  issue. 
An  excerpt  reads  as  follows: 

"A  lively  debate  is  beginning 
again  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  deploy  antiballistic  mis- 
siles, the  ABM.  I  don't  have  to 
talk  about  them,  everyone  else 
here  is  doing  that.  But  I  should 
like  to  mention  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance. In  September,  1967, 
or  about  1%  years  ago,  we  had 
a  meeting  of  M.I.T.  and  Har- 
vard people,  including  experts 
on  these  matters,   to  talk  about 


We  are  told  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  between  them 
have  by  now  stockpiled  in  nu- 
clear weapons  approximately  the 
explosive  power  of  15  tons  of 
TNT  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  earth.  And  now  it  is 
suggested  that  we  must  make 
more.  All  very  regrettable,  of 
course;  but  those  are  ''the  facts 
of  life."  We  really  would  like  to 
disarm;  but  our  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  made  the  ingen- 
ious proposal  that  one  must  be 
practical  Now  is  the  time  to 
greatly  increase  our  nuclear 
armaments  so  that  we  can  dis- 
arm from  a  position  of  strength. 


A  startling  majority  of  New 
Yorkers  ignored  the  idealistic 
platform  of  candidates  Mayor 
and  Breslin.  These  same  seekers 
of  progress  and  billions  of  others 
across  the  world  sat,  watching, 
in  complete  awe,  as  several 
magnanimous  space  commandos 
floated  in  space,  did  Tang  com- 
mercials, touched  down  on  the 
Sea  of  Tranquility,  left  Bulova 
watches  and  returned  home  to 
limitless  praise  and  innumerable 
advertising  contracts. 

Meanwhile  the  cries  from  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities  were  still 
barely  audible  above  the  ticker- 
tape  extravaganza  and  the  hails 
from   Madison  Avenue. 

The  avid  news  followers  re- 
turned to  their  tubes  as  reports 
were  flashed  pertaining  to  the 
Kennedy  -  Kopechne  Incident. 
Diving  headlong  directly  through 
the  concept  of  interference  in  a 
"public  servent's"  private  life. 
They  found  themselves  in  a  pool 
of  discontention  which  Kennedy 
felt  necessitated  a  telegram /let- 
ter opinion  poll. 

Once  again  the  maligned 
members  of  the  mass-media 
condemned  the  summer  rock 
festivals  for  their  illicit  use  and 
sale  of  drugs  by  their  revolu- 
tionary audiences.  These  are 
the  same  revolutionaries  who 
found  neither  the  time  nor  en- 
ergy to  initiate  even  one  slight 
scrap  or  major  brawl  within  a 
throng  of  400.000  people.  Yet 
when  a  need  arose  they  went  out 
of  their  way  to  help  each  other 
out  with  food,  shelter,  and  .  .  . 
yes  .  .  .  even  drugs. 


That's  the  way  it  would  be. 
Not  a  bang,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  corpses  to  bury;  but  a 
nation  filled  with  millions  of 
helpless,  maimed,  tortured  and 
doomed  persons,  and  the  sur- 
vivors huddled  with  their  families 
in  shelters,  with  guns  ready  to 
fight  off  their  neighbors,  trying 
to  get  some  uncontaminated 
food  and  water. 

A  few  months  ago  Sen.  Rich- 
ard Russell  of  Georgia  ended  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  with  the 
words:  "If  we  have  to  start  over  , 
again  with  another  Adam  and 
Eve,  I  want  them  to  be  Ameri- 
cans; and  I  want  them  on  this 
continent  and  not  in  Europe." 
That  was  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor holding  a  patriotic  speech. 
Well,  here  is  a  Nobel  Laureate 
who  thinks  that  those  words  are 
criminally  insane. 


whether  anything  could  be  done 
to  block  the  Sentinel  system,  the 
deployment  of  ABM's.  Everyone 
present  thought  them  undesir- 
able; but  a  few  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  took  what 
seemed  to  be  the  practical  view, 
"Why  fight  about  a  dead  issue? 
It  has  been  decided,  the  funds 
have  been  appropriated.  Let's 
go  on  from  there." 

Well,  fortunately,  it's  not  a 
dead  issue. 

An  ABM  is  a  nuclear  weapon. 
It  takes  a  nuclear  weapon  to  stop 
a  nuclear  weapon.  And  our  con- 
cern must  be  with  the  whole  is- 
sue of  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  an  entire  semantics 
ready  to  deal  with  the  sort  of 
thing  I  am  about  to  say.  It  in- 
volves such  phrases  as  "those 
are  the  facts  of  life."  No  —  these 
are  the  facts  of  death.  I  don't 
accept  them,  and  I  advise  you 
not  to  accept  them.  We  are  un- 
der repeated  pressures  to  ac- 
cept things  that  are  presented 
to  us  as  settled  —  decisions  that 
have  been  made.  Always  there 
is  the  thought:  let's  go  on  from 
there!  But  this  time  we  don't 
see  how  to  go  on.  We  will  have 
to  stick  with  those  issues. 


you  know  there 
ls~no  adequate  defense  against 
massive  nuclear  attack.  It  is 
both  easier  and  cheaper  to  cir- 
cumvent any  known  defense 
system  than  to  provide  it.  It's 
all  pretty  crazy.  At  the  very 
moment  we  talk  of  deploying 
ABM's,  we  are  also  building  the 
MIRV,  the  weapon  to  circumvent 
ABM's. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  most 
conservative  estimates  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  in  a  major  nuclear 
attack,  with  everything  working 
as  well  as  can  be  hoped  and  all 
foreseeable  precautions  taken, 
run  to  about  50  millions.  We  have 
become  callous  to  grusome  sta- 
tistics, and  this  seems  at  first  to 
be  only  another  gruesome  sta- 
tistic. You  think,  Bang!  —  and 
next  morning,  if  you're  still 
there,  you  read  in  the  news- 
papers that  50  million  people 
were  killed. 

But  that  isn't  the  way  it  hap- 
pens. When  we  killed  close  to 
200,000  people  with  those  first 
little,  old  -  fashioned  uranium 
bombs  that  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  about  the 
same  number  of  persons  was 
maimed,  blinded,  burned,  poison- 
ed and  otherwise  doomed.  A  lot 
of  them  took  a  long  time  to  die. 


How  real  is  the  threat  of  full 
scale  nuclear  war?  I  have  my 
own  very  inexpert  idea,  but  real- 
izing how  little  I  know  and  fear- 
ful that  I  may  be  a  little  para- 
noid-on  this  subject,  I  take  every 
opportunity  to  ask  reputed  ex- 
perts. I  asked  that  question  of 
a  very  distinguished  professor 
of  government  at  Harvard  about 
a  month  ago.  I  asked  him  what 
sort  of  odds  he  would  lay  on  the 
possibility  of  full-scale  nuclear 
war  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  "Oh,"  he  said  comfort- 
ably, "I  think  I  can  give  you  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  estimate  the  probability 
of  full-scale  nuclear  war,  pro- 
vided that  the  situation  remains 
about  as  it  is  now,  at  2  percent 
per  year."  Anybody  can  do  the 
simple  calculation  that  shows 
that  2  percent  per  year  means 
that  the  chance  of  having  that 
full-scale  nuclear  war  by  1990 
is  about  one  in  three,  and  by 
2000  it  is  about  50-50." 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  FILM 


by  David  Kassabian 

Anthony  Newley  has  directed,  produced,  written,  and 
starred  in  a  film  called  "Can  Heironymus  Merkin  Ever  Forget 
Mercy  Humppe  And  Find  True  Happiness?"  It  is  an  auto- 
biographical film.  Newley  has  cast  himself  as  himself,  hia 
wife  (Joan  Collins)  as  his  wife,  and  his  two  children  as  his 
two  children.  The  film  has  no  beginning  and  no  ending. 
Newley  says  that  it  is  "a  really  erotic  romantic  movie."  Per- 
haps, it  is  in  the  classical  sense,  but  in  the  modern  sense  the 
film  is  not  sexually  stimulating.  Newley  equates  nudity  with 
erotica,  an  equation  with  several  factors  missing. 

Much  of  the  movie  is  filmed  on  a  deserted  beach.  This 
incongruous  setting  becomes  a  backdrop  for  a  funeral,  two 
weddings,  two  honeymoons,  and  the  birth  of  three  children, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Newley  has  selected  this  deserted 
beach  as  a  theater  and  temparary  home  for  his  complete  life 
history  in  pictures,  sound,  and  literature  soon  to  be  sent  to 
The  Yetta  Lipschitz  Academy  for  Performing  Arts.  The  sea 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  movie. 

The  autobiographical  nature  of  the  film  enables  Newley  to 
achieve  some  sort  of  catharsis.  But  the  viewer  can  not  parti- 
cipate in  this  catharsis  for  few  people  particularly  care  whether 
Newley   spent  many   of  his  years   abusing  women.      Newley 
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The  Bra,  Comfort 
and  the  Berkeley  Girl 

by  Andrea  Kemp 

Some  girls  may  dream  they  go  to  "college  without  their 
Maidenform.     Others  actually  do. 

There  is  some  evidence  among  women  on  campus  that 
the  wearing  of  the  bra  is  becoming  as  much  of  an  anachronism 
as  the  word  "brasiere".  It  is  possible  today's  liberalization 
of  life  trend  is  responsible. 

Top  fashion  magazines  such  as  Vogue  and  Harper's 
Bazaar  have  generously  filled  their  pages  with  pictures  of 
bare-top  models. 

Manufacturers  of  women's  underclothing  may  take  a 
dim  view  of  these  arbiters  of  style,  but  they  too  are  bowing 
to  the  trend. 

According  to  a  lingerie  dealer  of  one  large  women's  de- 
partn  :nt  store,  the  industry  is  promoting  an  entirely  new  line 
of  fei  lale  undergarments  for  fall.  This  line  will  stress  the 
bralesi.  sensation  for  the  wearer.  The  trade  magazine  Corset 
is  already  using  the  slogan  "No  nudes  is  Good  Nudes,"  which 
seems  to  reflect  a  response  to  the  challenge  of  bralessness. 
Defenders  of  female  tradition  still  feel  that  a  well-fitting 
bra  gives  their  clothing  a  better  fit  and  that  the  overall  look 
is  trimmer.  In  fact  some  even  feel  that  they  have  a  more 
feminine  appearance  when  wearing  a  bra.  Such  arguments, 
however,  fail  to  convince  the  bra- less  rebels. 

The  reasons  cited  for  bucking  social  traditions  are  varied. 
In  general,  the  non-wearers  interviewed  agreed  that  personal 
comfort  and  a  desire  to  be  natural  were  of  prime  import- 
ance. 

"Its  always  riding  up:  it  doesn't  feel  right,"  or  "It's  too 
tight,  too  binding"  were  typical  comments.  One  girl  com- 
plained that  she  suffered  a  queezy  stomach  if  her  bra  was 
uncomfortable. 

Each  girl  seems  to  have  a  very  individual  reason  for  not 
wearing  a  bra. 

"Not  wearing  a  bra  is  a  personal  decision.  As  with 
most  decisions  involving  social  implications  you  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  disagreement,"  said  one  junior  history  major 
from  Berkeley. 

Apparently  some  girls  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to 
accept  disagreement. 

A  young  heavy-set  girl  wearing  a  smock-type  blouse 
which  was  trontless  except  for  a  few  latticed  bands  of  ma- 
terial was  representative  of  one  anti-bra  group. 

Eighteen  and  braless  for  two  years,  she  candidly  ex- 
plained that  she  had  come  from  Merritt  College  (a  small  ju- 
nior college  in  Oakland  California)  to  the  Berkeley  campus 
in  order  to  "blow  the  pigs  minds."  She  declared  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  as  airy  as  her  blouse,  that  her  theory  was  the 
police  can  only  retaliate  to  violence  and  that  by  more  subtley 
distracting  them  she  could  do  her  share  for  "the  movement". 
Another  girl,  an  attractive  twenty  year  old  attired  in  a 
loosely-fitting  sweater,  said  her  reason  for  by-passing  the 
lingerie  department  was  strictly  financial.  "When  you  get 
to  be  my  size  you  have  to  buy  the  six  dollar  kind." 

A  senior  sorority  girl  at  Stanford  University  has  made  a 
philosophical  study  of  bodily  movement.  She  feels  that  go- 
ing without  a  bra  enables  her  to  escape  any  self-consciousness 
of  the  body  and  develop  a  pride  in  its  natural  rhythmic  free- 
dom. > 

The  naturalness  of  not  wearing  a  bra  appeals  to  her  much 
the  same  way  as  a  face  free  of  make-up.  However,  she  is 
unobstrusive  about  not  wearing  a  bra  and  she  hestiates  to  go 
bra-less  around  her  sorority  house  where  it  might  not  be  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  style  of  dress. 

After  viewing  newsreels  of  Ghana,  some  women  might 
immediately  assume  that  chronic  sagging  of  the  breasts  is  the 
result  of  bralessness.  According  to  the  medical  profession, 
however,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  absolutely  no  scientific  reason  for  wearing  one.  Further- 
more all  of  the  girls  interviewed  indicated  that  they  feel  more 
physically  fit  since  they  stopped  wearing  a  bra.  One  girl  said 
she  does  exercises  to  build  up  her  breast  muscles. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that  the  braless  vogue  should 
go  unnoticed  by  the  male  contingent  of  our  college  campuses. 
Indeed,  the  pastime  of  watching  a  girls  legs  may  well  be  in 
jeopardy. 

The  general  consensus  among  young  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can males  is  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  braless  look  definitely 
depends  on  the  girl  but  that  it  could  possibly  be  quite  an 
asset. 

"Actually,  relatively  few  girls  can  carry  it  off  effectively 
— breasts  in  reality  are  more  disappointing  than  the  pictures," 
admitted  one  26  year  old  bachelor. 

"If  a  girl  is  not  particularly  good  looking  and  yet  has  a 
good  figure,  the  no-bra  look  is  definitely  an  enhancement. 
On  the  other  hand,  unattractive  sagging  breasts  lose  some- 
thing  in   the   aesthetic   translation." 

Nevertheless,  the  braless  sensation  is  spreading  to  more 
and  more  girls  on  college  campuses  and  1970  indeed  may  be 
the  year  to  "hang  loose." 
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You  never  see  the  sky 

until  you  look  at  it; 
^or  hear  shadows  treading  softly 
p.   (/on  a  cool  late  summer  evening 
*"^ £  ^whispering, 
/7  a^Kkving  a  silent  dialogue 
\    (j  with  the  rustling  lake. 

Purples  blues  grays  reds 
melt  with  the  darkening  forest 
changing,  always  turning 
rolling,  changing 
to  a  candle  flame's  sad  yellow, 
fading  to  blue  black  night. 

With  the  high  pitched 
fiL  vum  of  tree  frogs  and  crickets, 
jCP^Wlake  lapping,   gently  swaying   docks, 
C'/Cnws  of  the  moon  rolling  round  you, 
t-as^hand  in  hand 
guarding  a  flame  between; 

Silouetted,  black  on  gray,  you 
walk  the  dock  knowing  summer's  ended, 
and  with  an  urge  to  move  on 
plea  to  stay. 

JoAnn  Gerde 
Contributing  Ed. 


The  sea  is  a  sound; 

one  unlike  the  lake, 

which  at  its  loudest,  can  only 

splash  and  make  bottles, 

thrown  out  empty  bottles, 

tinkle  on  rocks  like  delicate  chimes. 

The  lake  is  a  song, 

a  slow  song,  a  minuet  —  elegant. 

But  the  sea  — 

a  roaring  ocean  can  take 

the  bottles  of  man's  waste 

and  negligence 

and  shatter  them,  turning  them 

into  smooth  and  foggy 

bits  of  sea  glass; 

can  throw  them  up  on  the  beach 

for  collectors  to  cherish. 

A  sea  of  hard  rock,  stomping 

deafening  danger; 

Minuets  and  symphonies, 

all  moving  and  changing  and  blue. 
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Exposure  Explosion! 


African  dance  troupe 

Shalamut  Ran 

black  power 

birth  control  devices 

"Twelfth  Night" 

social  revolution 

drugs  &  the  varieties  of  psychadelic  experiences 

radical  theater  repetory 

Ravi  Shankar 

Israel  Cultural   EVBIltS 

avant-garde'  cinema 


awareness 

Olatunji 

Oxford  -  Cambridge  troupe 

Paul  Goodman 

oppression  &  inequality 

William  Baird 

U.  S.  Senator  Shirley  Chisolm 

Sandy  Bull 

experimental  Theater 

exposure  —  i  \  m  refinement 


Jean  Houston 

Continued  from  Page  6  — 

seems  to  be  aware  of  this  for  the  only  people  assembled  on 
the  beach  to  view  his  life  history  are  his  mother,  his  two  chil- 
dren, and  his  crew  of  writers,  producers,  directors,  and  critics. 
Those  of  us  who  view  the  film  at  our  neighborhood  theater 
are  unwittingly  thrust  into  the  personal  thoughts  of  a  man 
we  could  care  less  about,  and  as  a  result  we  are  forced  to 
assume  the  role  of  an  intruder.  For  this  reason  the  audience 
is  immediately  alienated. 

Regardless  of  the  large  cast,  some  of  whom  are  J.  Poin* 
dexter  Limelight,  Polyester  Poontang,  Mercy  Humppe,  Tram- 
polena  Whambang,  and  Miss  Maidenhead  Fern,  the  intruder 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  film  is  ostensibly  a  one 
man  show.  And  the  film  remains  a  one  man  show  even  in 
the  face  of  such  formidable  talent  as  George  Jessel,  as  the 
deathly  Presence,  and  Milton  Berle,  as  Good  Time  Eddie 
Filth. 

"Heironymus  Merkin"  is  not  totally  without  merit.  New- 
ley  experiments  with  surrealism  in   the  amusement   park   se- 
ience  and  in  many  of  his  beach  scenes.      In  this  case  a  bed 
^Jgetieially   used  as--a  medium  of  surrealism.      The  imagery 
J^voked  by  a  totally  white-clad  Presence  and  the  red  and  black 
imagery   of   the    "satanic   rite  sequence"    are   artistically   con- 
trasted, while  the  obvious  symbolism  portrayed  in  the  "life  is 
a  game  of  chess"  sequence  coupled  with  the  subtle  symbolism 
of  the  "talking  to  a  God  who  does  not  exist"  scene  is  absolutely 
shattering.      Then  of  course  there  is  the  sheer  visual  beauty 
of  Newley's  seascapes  and  sunsets.      However,   these  unique 
touches  do  not  justify  a  movie.     As  a  separate  entity  a  mov- 
ing   visual    experience    can    not    be   considered    aboveground 
cinema.     "Heironymus  Merkin"  is  definitely  aboveground  and 
for  that  reason  we  cannot  divorce  optic  pleasure  from  audio 
pain. 
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National  Student 
News  Conference 

The  National  Student  Press 
Congress  was  held  August  llth 
through  August  16th  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
Fitchburg  State  College  was  one 
of  the  203  colleges  across  the 
country  and  Canada  that  were 
represented. 

The  Congress  was  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Student  Press 
Association  which  has  435  mem- 
bers in  45  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

John   Antonelli,    Editor  in   Chief 
and    Tony  McNamara,    Campus 
Editor     of  the  Cycle     attended. 
They  felt  that  the  Congress  was 
quite  informative  and  a  valuable 
experience.    The   Cycle   and   the 
entire  student  body  should  benefit 
from   the  experience  and  know- 
ledge acquired  at  the  Congress. 
Some  of  the  Nationally  known 
figures    who  spoke  were:     Rep 
Richard  McCarthy  (D-N.Y.)  who 
spoke  on  the  dangers  in  produc- 
tion of  nerve  gas  and  germ  war- 
fare materials;  William  Baird,  on 
the  birth  control  and  abortion  sit- 
uation; Philip  Pruitt,  formerly  of 
the   Small   Business   Administra- 
tion spoke  of  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  domestic  issues;  Jack 
Newfield,   the   author   of  Robert 
Kennedy  -  Memoirs  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Village  Voice  relat- 
ed    what  the  newspapers'     role 
should    be    today.    Mark    Rudd, 
President  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic      Society     explained 
what    the  SDS  was  doing     with 
labor  and  what  their  role  would 
be  in  the  coming  year." 

There  were  also  representatives 
from  Time,  Newsweek  Life  U  S 
News  and  World  Report,  United 
Press  International  the  Denver 
Post,  The  New  York  Times,  Bos- 
ton Globe,  Black  Panthers,  Vil- 
lage Voice,  and  New  York  Guard- 
ian. 

However,  the  most  valuable 
time  was  spent  in  the  work  shops, 
which  dealt  with  advertising,  lay- 
out, editorializing,  reporting  and 
the  roles  a  newspaper  should  play. 

These  sessions  enabled  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
express  opinions  and  experiences 
which  could  be  shared  by  all. 


CAMPUS  SPA 

SANDWICHES 

COMPLETE  MEALS 

Daily  Specials 

7-7 


ROLLO'S 

Hamburgers,  French  Friea, 
Hot  Dogs 

School  Supplies 

Patented  Medicine* 

Cosmetic* 

9-9  Mon,-Sat. 


ATTENTION 

All  students  wishing  to  partici- 
pate on  this  year's  varsity  soccer 
team  should  report  to  the  ath- 
letic field  any  afternoon  at  4 
p.m.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
are  welcome.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  Come  in  your  gym 
uniforms  so  we  can  get  right  to 
work! 


UP  and-or  Coming 

TUESDAY"  SEPTEMBER  9 

Picnic  at  Siama  Park  —  3:30 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10 

£c?acrSfnt.Te*ting  f°r  freshmen:  Biology  (BA  and 
Bb)  SI  01 ;  Chemistry  («A  and  BS)  S206;  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Weston  Auditorium;  English  (BA 
and  BS)  Junior  High  Auditorium;  History  and 
Geography  (BA  and  BS)  Science  Lecture  hall;  In- 
dustrial Arts  S204  -  205;  Mathematics  S20I ;  Medi- 
cal Technology  SI 23;  Nursing  (except  Burbank 
Hospital)  Till;  Physics  (BA  and  BS)  S3 1 2 
Special  Education  T214. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Classes  begin 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Dance 
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FANT0M  FURLONG 

HORSES  TO  WATCH 
at  Belmont: 

TUMBLE  LARK 
LOYAL  RULER 

•t  Narragansett: 
HILL  TIMER 
FRESH  ACTION 
FRANZ  HALS 

Best  Bet  —  Look  for  HOI 
Timer  in  a  1  1/16.  Last  time 
out  he  was  62  1  and  a  due  to 

improve. 
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Fitchburg  State  College 

Fitchburg,  Mass.    01420 


Place 

6c  Stamp 

Here 


